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all the passions of men without experiencing any of them would
be needed.'1 Unfortunately he can find no way of transcending
feeble human efforts: it is can enterprise too difficult for human
powers, and, for its execution, an authority that is no authority'.2
It is no authority because, 'according to the fundamental
compact, only the general will can bind the individuals, and
there can be no assurance that a particular will is in conformity
with a general will until it has been put to the free vote of the
people3.3 He can never quite escape from the bogey of majority
decision. Yet surely the trend of his thought in this part of
the discussion should have led him to a solution. The will
of the legislator would determine what is right, but, as Kant was
to emphasize, for the objective right to become subjective good
it must be freely accepted by the moral agent. He must will it.
Legislation which comes as a mere imposition must be practi-
cally a failure and, even if it is right, it will lead to immoral
action unless those for whose good it exists accept it freely.
That is the moral value of democracy and of the free vote
of the people. It does not of itself ensure a moral State, but
it or its equivalent is the condition of a just political organiza-
tion. If the Social Contract does for the people all that Rousseau
claims for it, the latter ought to be wise enough to recognize
that right legislation is the only legislation which can in the
long run be for their good, and therefore they ought to be
unanimous in their approval.

But all this is idealism. Why, then; does Rousseau introduce
the strange chapter on The Legislator' ? It seems to be a recogni-
tion of the false simplicity of the Social Contract taken in its ob-
vious meaning. The mere fact that arbitrariness is removed and
that the actions of the sovereign are somehow the will of the
people is no guarantee of either wisdom or justice. So much we
saw in the discussion on Locke. The legislator epitomizes the
long and complex process by which, through history, through
religion, through individual lawgivers, through the interpreta-
tion of precedents, through the association of one culture with
other cultures, the law of the land is built up. The legislator

1 The Social Contract, p. 35.             a Op. cit., p. 37.             3 Op. cita p. 37.